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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 
Teaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N- N. ¥. ed 


The Oneidta Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their on, at the C nity Gardens. 


nen 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8. N swaover, Superintendent. 


DDAPADARN 
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Sewing-Silks: ‘Merchants ‘and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitrer, C. Otps, Agents. 


PR we Sn 


an assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wuitrietp, 


Cravats : Satin Spring Cravats | ef the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van Veuzer; Superintendent 


ODO mmm 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, _Supermtendent. 


} Superintendents. 


PPP API 


Milling : Custom work done as ‘s usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes-=-Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 

Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. ¥. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
Ai. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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~ PUBLICATION S, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. pa 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and publishe 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 123 cts. 


=== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 
== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circudar, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 
Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who 
wish it, as the gospel is, without money and with- 
out price. It is supported at present, first and 
principally, by the funds of the Oneida Association 
and its branches; secondly, by the free contribu- 
tions of its friends and a few remittances from those 
who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is 
that the idea of a Free Dairy Reticiovus Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, 
Free Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will 
gradually become known, and be appreciated among 
all spiritually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 





:|count of his trade in other goods ; 


“The Spirit of Truth, an Accountant. 

We sometimes congratulate ourselves 
on the freedom we have as Communists, 
from the perplexity and inconvenience of 
keeping accounts. It is indeed a great 
advantage that we enjoy in not having a 
system of debt and credit among our- 
selves—not having money-interests to in- 
trude between us, keeping up individual- 
ity and perpetuating selfishness, Yet on 
the other hand, there is a foundation in 
the highest sphere of things for account- 
beeping. 

We profess to fully believe in the 
doctrine that ‘every man shall be reward- 
ed according to his works.’ The system 
of account-keepiug is an attempt to car- 
ry out that doctrine; and if there were 
no better way to carry it out, it would 
be decidedly advantageous and necessary 
that we should keep accounts in money 
matters. In abandoning the practice, we 
do not forsake the principle, or deem at 
all that there is not some method of re- 
alizing the truth that ‘every man shall 
be rewarded according to his works.’— 
That truth is God’s truth. It is the 
eternal rule of heaven, that our acts shall 
be estimated according to their real char- 
acter and value, and have their exact re- 
ward. 

In fact, the true reason for abandoning 
the system of keeping accounts in money 
matters, is, that it is a fragmentary, par- 
tial system, that takes charge of only one 
sort of actions, only one department of 
our interests ; and therefore it is fair to 
infer that it breeds neglect in other de- 
partments, and actually frustrates the 
truth that ‘every man shall be rewarded 
according to his works.’ 

It is evident that a system of accounts, 
in order to be thorough and operate ef- 
fectually in the way of bringing work and 
reward together exactly, must be a vastly 
more extensive system-—one covering every 
part of the life and character. Suppose a 
merchant has all sorts of goods in his store 
—West India goods, dry goods and hard- 
ware—and should be very exact in keep- 
ing an account of his dealings in hard- 
ware, but not exact in keeping an ac- 
we 
should say that he could not tell any 
thing about the real state of his business, 
because, although he might make great 
profits in his hard-ware, he might have 
great losses in other things. Every body 
can see that such a system ot keeping ac- 
counts would be but a partial one, and 
calculated to deceive the man as to his 
real standing. 

Such however, is precisely the place 
that this money-system occupies. It is 
keeping account of a man’s standing in 
one single department of his business ; 
and as often as otherwise, they who can 
show great profits on their books in that 
particular department, are incurring great 
losses elsewhere ; and those who are not 
uble to show great profit in the line of 
money, may still be able to do so in other 
things. Suppose a group of men should 
keep accounts of the earnings of each, 
and all working,the same length of time, 





even, one earning as seach money as the 
other. But suppose you then go back in- 
to the spiritual sphere, and discover that 
one had a bad spirit, and had affected 
the whole group with it, and that in con- 
sequence of his lazy spirit the others had 
done less work than they would have done 
without him, so that in actual justice he 
ought not to be credited any thing: this 
would be but a specimen of the injustice 
of accounts which refer only to money 
matters. 

One of the Reports of the Association, 
in stating its position on the subject, has 
a remark, to the effect that ‘All merit 
draws to itself by a law as natural as the 
law of gravitation, its exact reward.’— 
This, though true, is rather an imperfect 
view of the real substitute for the system 
of money accounts that is over us; and 
it may be well to give it here some fur- 
ther examination. 

The Spirit of Truth isa faithful ac- 
countant ; and under its management, 
though we have all the advantage of free- 
dom from care in the matter, our ac- 
counts are kept with perfect exactness. 
The longer we live under the Spirit of 
Truth, the more assurance we have that 
in its records every thing is put down; 
that no mistakes are made—nothing for- 
gotten. ‘For every idle word that men 
shall speak they shall give an account. 
And in this way our money-accounts are 
kept, as well as the rest. All that men 
do with their lumber of books, in monied 
corporations, is actually done among us, 
and a great deal more. There is an ac- 
count kept of the labor we do, and of the 
money we spend, more minute than they 
possibly can keep ; and, besides this, ac- 
counts are kept of all the other depart- 
ments of life. So that we have all the 
advantages of their system, without any 
of the disadvantages. 

Perhaps there is no better idea of the 
Spirit of Truth than that it is an Ac- 
countant. It is a spirit that has genius 
of the most perfect kind for keeping ac- 
counts, and a perfect enthusiasm in it.— 
It has so much enthusiasm in the busi- 
ness of keeping an exact record of things, 
that it is not drawn aside from the busi- 
ness by any consideration of the moral 
bearing of the facts in any case. The 
loss and gain are nothing to it ; in all 
our affairs it is at work just as a profess- 
ed accountant would go on in a business 
matter in which he had no interest. It 
matters not to such a person whether the 
accounts are favorable or unfavorable, if he 
has done his business correctly. . The 
man who had a share in the business 
would feel very differently ; he would be. 
anxious that the account should foot up 
well. His mind would be swayed by the 
consideration of the effect which an un- 
favorable account might have upon his 
personal interests. But the accountant 
would have no such feeling ; all he would 
want would be to go through column af- 
ter column and page after page with sim- 
ple reference to the exactitude of figures. 
He enjoys seeing just how it stands.— 
Such is precisely the interest which the 








fevenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


with the same; wages, they come out 


he enjoys seeing just how they sent, 

without reference to any personal feelings 
in the case. 

A man’s talent for making money is 
not a fair gage of his mezit, any more 
than his physical strength would be ; 
and it is unjust to decide a man’s char- 
acter by that test. The spirit of truth 
will keep an exact record of our doings, 
in every department of our being, and re- 
cord not merely how much we have added 
to the physical interest of the whole, but 
how much to the spiritual—how much 
love, joy and faith we have added to it.— 
This accountant will keep a report not 
only of the bread and butter we eat, and 
the clothes we wear, but of every instance 
of evil thinking, every instance of spirit- 
ual imprudence, every expense and mis- 
chief that is going on in the inner secret 
of our hearts. 

Under the administration of this ac- 
countant, there appear to be two things . 
which it behooves us to do, in order to 
make ourselves comfortable under it.— 
The system will go on, whether we coéper- 
ate with and enjoy it or not; but it is 
desirable that we should eodperate with 
and enjoy it; and for this purpose we 
must attend to these two things. 

First, we must realize as an ever-pres- 
ent element of thought and action, that 
we are living under a system of accounts ; 
we must live as those who ‘ give account :’ 
we must realize to ourselves, and sincere- 
ly believe, daily and hourly, that all we 
do is known, and will be reported. For 
it is only when we come to live in this at- 
titude of mind that we are wnder the 
proper influence to make us walk correct- 
ly. Keeping accounts in the world has 
a great effect on persons interested in 
them. A person who is trained to a reg- 
ular system of account-keeping, regulates 
his business with the feeling that all he 
does is on record—that daylight will 
shine through it all—and the tendency of 
this is to make him correct and honest. 
Drifting sort of characters, such as drunk- 
ards, never keep accounts, 

Another thing to be done is, to enter 
into partnership with the Spirit of Truth, 
and learn to be accountants ourselves.— 
Instead of hanging back, as mere victims 
of this system, if we wish to live a com- 
fortable life under it we must learn the 
trade of an accountant, and seek to help 
the Spirit of Truth in making records; 
We must get an ambition to discover 
the exact facts in regard to every trans- 
action of our lives ; also, an ambition to 
get a correct view of the truth in regard 
to others, entering into the enthusiasm 
of the Spirit of Truth in the matter.— 
For it is only by going elear over to part- 
nership with the Spirit of Truth, that 
we can come to any comfortable enjoy- 
ment of the system. 

We may conceive of the process that 
is going on between us and the Spirit of 
Truth, as something like the daguerreo-. 
type process. The Spirit of Truth is the 
most refined element in the universe, and 
passes through all other spirits without 
touching. ‘All things are naked and 





Spirit of Truth takes, in our affairs ;— 


open to him with whom we have to do’ : 
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and every transaction, by a spiritual law, 
imprints its daguerreotype on that ele- 
ment: and the exactness of the record 
does not at all depend on its importance 
or nonimportance. The likeness of a pig 
would be taken just as correctly by the 
daguerreotype as a beautiful face ; and 
in the cage of applying the microscope it 
is found that the record is carried toa 
minuteness that is entirely beyond the 
power of that instrument ; for the finer 
the microscope is, the more exact the 
picture will be found to be. The Spirit 
of Truth, by nature, and its own choice, 
has a surface so delicate, that it takes a 
daguerreotype of every action that comes 
in the sphere of its presence ; so that it 
is literally true that ‘the hairs of our 
heads are all numbered,’ and that ‘ not a 
spar ow falls to the ground without his 
notice.’ And this is not hard labor for 
God. By covering a surface with some- 
thing of a nature so delicate that it is 
impressible to light in all sensible par- 
ticulars, impressions of surrounding ob- 
jects are taken. So all we have to con- 
ceive of, is, that God’s spirit is more 
refined and delicate than what they put 
on metals to prepare them for the da- 
guerreotypic process. And though we 
cannot go into the minutiz ofthe thing, 
yet it is easy to see that an exact record 
of all our actions may be imprinted upon 
God’s Spirit by a natural and inevitable 
process. This is God’s memory. A cor- 
rect idea of God’s memory is, that it 
consists of impressions of all events that 
ever existed—they are all open to him ; 
it is an exact record, going on all the 
time, whether we will it or not, and re- 
lates to the wicked as well as to the 
good, to things inanimate as well as ani- 
mate ; and by virtue of this capability 
of God’s Spirit, he has all events before 
him, and is not liable to any mistakes in 
his administration. 
This is. not the judgment; this is 
keeping the accounts. You do a thing, 
perhaps in the darkness of night, when 
no eye sees you ; your act is daguerreo- 
typed with perfect exactness. You may 
be insensible of it but the impression is 
made, That is the account. What is 
the judgment ? The judgment is, when 
God in his administration finds it neces- 
sary to come near to you in another form, 
and make known to you the daguerreo- 
type. The Spirit of Truth, in its first 
office of inspector and recorder, does not 
‘disturb any body,’ and therefore is not 
likely to be recognized by gross spirits. 
But God has a power in reserve which 
he uses on other occasions to bring us in- 
to rapport with the daguerreotype that he 
has on his own spirit. That is the judg- 
ment.—Home Talk. 





The Confession of Christ. 


‘ If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.’—Rom. 10: 9. 


The confession of Christ is regarded asa 
very essential meaus of grace in the Commu- 
nity. Every day’s experience proves to us 
that there is irresistible power connected with 
aright use of the name of Christ. By the 
term, confession of Christ, we do not mean 
mere lip-service, but an utterance of the heart. 
The heart first apprehends by faith the power 
of the resurrection of Christ, and the confes- 
sion of the mouth gives that power greater 
liberty of action. We have come to regard 
this ordinance as a remedy for all deficiencies 
of character and spirit. We need no better 


guarantee that a person will improve and com- 


mend himself to all, than that he is free to 
confess Christ—-to acknowledge his dependence 
on him for all good.---An illustration of the 
process that takes place in the confession of 
Christ, may be seen in the phenomena of the 
Leyden Jar. The confession of Christ is to 
our moral and spiritua) constitution like the 
connecting rod which produces the electrical 
discharge between the interior and exterior 
surfaces of the Leyden Jar. It brings the in- 
ner and outer surface of our life into commu- 
nication. We are placed in sueh a relation to 
Christ by his death and resurrection, that the 
inside of our being is charged with his electricity 
all the time ; and what is wanted to manifest it, 
is the connection of the inside and outside: 
that is done by the confession of the mouth. 
Believing in the heart is the inside preparation, 
and confession with the mouth connects the 
state of the interior with the sensations which 
are external. A fluid passes, and psychical 
phenomena are produced. The electricity of 
Christ is quiescent and latent in the believer, 
till by some means a circuit is formed, connect- 
ing it with the outer life. Confession with the 
mouth establishes this cireuit—the Spirit dis- 
charges itself through the senses--the inner 
life of Christ takes effect on the external nature. 
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UE Since issuing our last regular No. we 
have published an Extra, intended for distribution 
to non-subscribers. We have not sent it to our 
regular subscribers, as it is for tho most part a 
reprint of the 14th No. of the last volume, which 
was designed to give information to strangers, 
inquirers, &c, who are unacquainted with our 
Association and its principles. The new matter 
contained in the Extra, we transfer to the col- 
umns of the present number. Persons wishing 
for copies of the Extra, can be supplied by sending 
us their orders. 





Count the Cost. 

With the object and theory of Association, such as 
we have heretofore set forth, it is easy to see what 
must be the conditions of successful membership in 
the Community, and to infer the disposition of mind 
that is proper in those who wish to joinit. Their 
hearts should be fully set on the same things that we 
have in view. If persons are not sincerely with us 
there, it is only folly for them to be tempted by a 
view of our pleasant circumstances and the visible 
harmony and prosperity which promise to make of 
the Community a good home. Joining our society 
with any of these lower views, such as prevail in 
ordinary Association, must surely lead to disap- 
pointment. Persons might as well go into the camp 
of an army, in actual service, and in presence of the 
enemy, thinking to find a good home, as to put 
themselves into the Community with that in view. 
They are sure to find out their mistake. In secking 
the loaves and fishes, they fail to get what they ex- 
pect. Though our external surroundings in Com- 
munity are pleasant in many respects, the disci- 
pline of the heart, in our school, is such as to make 
untold torments for those who are seeking super- 
ficial pleasure. We should say, therefore, to any 
one proposing to join the school, ‘ See to it that you 
are bent on self-improvement. If that is your 
object, you will have a good chance. If you come 
with your whole heart pledged to real spiritual 
improvement—with the prayer that God will make 
you perfect, if necessary, through suffering, we can 
help you.’ : 

Our object being self-improvement, we have found 
by much experience, that free criticism—faithful, 
honest, sharp criticism, is one of the best exercises 
in Association for the attainment of that object.— 
We have tried it thoroughly; and the standing 
body of the Association have both approved, and 
honestly submitted themselves to it. Those, there- 
fore, who come among us as new members, will, 
according to true principles, submit themselves as 
soon as possible, to criticism. Criticism is the en- 
trance-fee by which the members have all sought 
admission; and until others have submitted toa 
thorough course, they have not really entered the 
institution; they are not in a position to fully ap- 
preciate it, and cannot profitably or fairly undertake 
to criticise and reform it. 

Whatever there is to love or desire in the results 
of the Association, is due to criticism as the opera- 
tive means of producing and preserving'it. And if 
criticism is liable to be thought a disagreeable and 
repulsive thing, still it will not do for people to 
overlook its agency, and think in their enthusiasm 
that they.can realize its beautiful results, without 
passing through the jntervening process : 





“ Sweet fields beyond the awelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green ; 





So to the Jews fair Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.” 

So also stands the promised land of true com- 
munism tothe spectator from the worldly side of 
the river--a land of beauty and bloom—but the 
Jordan of criticism rolls between. 





Southey and Charlotte Bronte. 

In reading the Life of Charlotte Bronté, we 
find a letter from Robert Southey, the late Poet 
Laureate of England, written in reply to a note 
Miss Bronté addressed to him, accompanying which 
were certain literary productions of her youthful 
imagination, requesting his opinion of her tal- 
ents as a poet, &c.; and as they contain some 
sensible remarks touching the pursuit of literature 
as a profession, we publish the following extract : 


‘* But it is not with a view to distinction that 
you should cultivate this talent, if you consult 
your own happiness. I, who have made litera- 
ture my profession, and devoted my life to it, 
and have never for a moment repented of the 
deliberate choice, think myself, nevertheless, 
bound in duty to caution every young man 
who applies as an aspirant to me for encourage- 
ment and advice, against taking so perilous a 
course. You will say that a woman has no 
need of such a caution ; there can be no peril 
in it for her. Ina certain sense this is true ; 
but there is a danger of which I would, with 
all kindness and in all earnestness, warn you. 
The day-dreams in which you habitually in- 
dulge are likely to induce a distempered state 
of mind; and in proportion as all the ordinary 
uses of the world seem to you flat and unprofi- 
table, you will be unfitted for them without 
becoming fitted for anything else. Literature 
cannot be the business of a woman’s life, and 
it ought not tobe. The more she is engaged 
in her proper duties, the less leisure will she 
have for it, even as an accomplishment and a 
recreation. To those duties you have not been 
called, and when you are you will be less eager 
for celebrity. You will not seek in imagina- 
tion for excitement, of which the vicissitudes 
of this life, and the anxieties from which you 
must not hope to be exempted, be your state 
what it may, will bring with them but too much. 

‘“* But do not suppose that I disparage the 
gift which you possess; nor that I would 
discourage you from exercising it. I only ex- 
hort you so to think of it, and so to use it, as 
to render it conducive to your own permanent 
good. Write poetry for its own sake; not in 
a spirit of emulation, and not with a view to 
celebrity ; the less you aim at that, the more 
likely ‘you will be to deserve and finally 
to obtain it. So written, it is wholesome both 
for the heart and soul; it may be made tbe 
surest means, next toreligion, of soothing the 
mind and elevating it. You may embody in 
it your best thoughts and your wisest feelings, 
and in so doing discipline and strengthen 
them.”? 

The advice contained in the last paragraph is 
particularly wholesome. ‘* Write poetry for its 
own sake;’ &c, This is a rule applicable to every 
calling in human life—not only to that of litera- 
ture, but to music, painting, sculpture. the fine 
arts, work and play. Whatever isdone with an 
eye to fame or wealth, or from necessity only 
cannot be well done. Such productions will be 
ignoble and superficial. But on the contrary, 
whatever is done from a genuine heart-purpose, 
be it jin words or deeds—great or small—will 
bear on it the impress of strength and permanence. 
It is the single eye and an overflowing heart, that 
stamp our works with immortality. It was 
probably this feature in Miss Bronté, as a literary 
character, which rendered her so distinguished 
as an authoress. She was receptive to the advice 
of Southey, and ‘Jane Eyre’ was the result. A 
still higher demonstration of this principle may be 


seen in the writings of the Bible, particularly of 


the New Testament. There is no attempt here 
at mere ‘fancy work’ nor polish, for effect, but 
the plain, unpolished utterances of hearts and 
minds overflowing with an earnest and happy 
life—H. w. B. 











The Trial of Reapers and Mowers. 

Yesterday I attended the National trial of 
reapers and mowers at Syracuse. As it was the 
first day of the exhibition, there was not a great 
attendance of people, and but few of the machines 
that had beenentered for trial, were on the 
ground, The machines were of two classes, one 
for mowing grass alone, and the other so construc- 
ted that they can be easily charged into a reap- 
er for grain, thus combining the convenience of 
two machines in one. Some of the Reapers are 
so arranged that they rake the grain from the 
platform of the machine, but this arrangement 
seemed to us rather complicated, besides adding 
considerable to the draft of the machine. The 
mott of the Reapersemploy two men, one to drive 





the team, and one to rake the grain into bundles. 

We could not see any great difference in the 
merit of the different machines, and were surprised 
to see that they all worked upon nearly the same 
principle, the only essential difference being in 
the arrangement and construction of the parts.— 
The machines that we saw tried, did their work 
very well, mowing a strip of ground about 5 feet 
wide as fast as a span of horses could walk, cut- 
ting at the rate of about one acre per hour, and 
leaving it evenly spread upon the ground, ready to 
dry. 

We are glad to see the interest that is mani- 
fested in this trial, and think that reapers and 
mowers are destined to come into much more ex- 
tensive use than at present.—L. F. p. 





NEWS ITEMS. 


Forreicn.—By the arrival of the Arabia, on 
the 7th inst., from Europe, we learn that the 
French elections have terminated in the choice of 
some half a duzen only of opposition members, the 
Government having the rest; thus indicating 
that Napoleon Third is actually popular with the 
French people——In England, the Queen has 
distributed a number of Crimean medals, and 
Prince Albert has been officially recognized as 
Prince Consort—a ceremony not betore per- 
formed. From India it is reported that the re- 
volt has assumed a very serious aspect.——Lat- 
eR.—The Canadian Screw Steamship, Anglo Sax- 
on, en route to Quebec, touched at River du Loup, 
on the 11th inst. bringing four days later intel- 
ligence from Europe. France, at the request of 
England, is to send out fourteen transports with 
troops to China. This will be done in order to 
avoid the withdrawing of British troops from India 
for the China war, as was at first contemplated— 
the startling news of the mutiny among the native 
troops of the former country having made their 
presence there more than ever necessary. Later 
accounts state that a reénforcement of 14,000 
troops is to be sent immediately to India. 

....New-York City and vicinity at the pres- 
ent time, is particularly the scene of riot and 
bloodshed, the trouble chiefly growing out of the 
collision between the new Metropolitan Police 
and the old City authorities. A riot occurred 
on the 4th inst, between, what are called the 
‘Dead Rabbits’ and the * Bowery Boys,’ in which 
fire-arms were used. Ten were killed, and about 
one hundred wounded. Also on Sunday night 
last, there was a conflict between the German 
population of the Second Avenue and the police 
of the neighborhood. It arose from an attempt 
on the part of the police to arrest a German for 
street-fighting, the fmends of the prisoner en- 
deavoring to effect his rescue. One John Miller, 
a blacksmith, was killed, and probably others. 

...-Another instance of the enslavement of a 
free negru similar to that of Solomon Northup, 
is at present exciting attention in New-York 
city. A native-born African by the name of Tall- 
en was captured 45 years ago and sold into South- 
ern bondage. By purchasing his time of his Mas- 
ters he succeeded in raising money to buy his 
own individual liberty twice successively, and 
that of his family once, at a cost of $3,000, but 
was cruelly cheated out of it all, and compelled 
to endure his hard lot, until another attempt on 
his part at self-purchase last year, in which he 
succeeded. He lately arrived in New York, and 
is now desirous of raising money to buy the free- 
dom of his family. 

...-The Evening Post announces the fact that 
Bayard Taylor is betrothed to a daughter of the 
astronomer Hansen, in Germany. The wedding 
not to take place, however, until after the cele- 
brated tourist shall have traveled through Nor- 
way, Moscow, Southern Russia, the Caucasus 
and the Crimea. 

...-A destructive fire broke out at Port-au- 
Prince, West Indies, ir. an apothecary’s store, 
which destroyed about 100 houses and stores, in 
the business part of the city, and property to the 
amount of $1,000,000, Spanish. Three persons 
were burned to death. 

...-The Hon. William L. Marcy, Secretary of 
State under the Pierce administration, died sud- 
denly, from a disease of the heart, at Ballston 
Springs, on Saturday, the 4thinst. He was about 
70 years of age—a man of superior abilities— 
whose loss will be felt by the nation. His fu- 
neral was attended at Albany, on the 8th, by a 
vast concourse of people. 

..--H. E. B. Stowe, son of Prof. Stowe, was 
drowned in the Connecticut River on the 9th inst. 
He was a student of Dartmouth College. 

...-The Utica Insane Asylum was burned on 
Tuesday the 14th inst. The fire was occasioned 
by the burning out of the chimney. 
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An Oneida Journal. 


Friday, July 10.—Sunset. The evening land- 
scape is serene and beautiful. The air has parted 
with its sultriness, and is a perfect element of de- 
light,with its coolness and fragrance, its echoes and 
Sweet sounds. As we sit in a rustic arbor in the 
garden, the house has the appearance of being 
quite deserted, though but an hour ago, the sup- 
per hour, it was populous withour redssembled 
family. A large company of the folks have gone 
out to pick peas. Last night it was mentioned by 
the head gardener that the season for this market- 
article had fairly commenced, and the question 
with him was how to get the ten or twelve bushels 
which the vines will yield every day, atiractively 
picked. The job would be tedious and dragging, 
undertaken by a few, but a storming company, 
such as we can easily raise when any thing 
calls out our enthusiasm, would do it with ease, 
and make a mere pastime of it. It was finally 
agreed to limit the time of the ‘ bees ;’ starting 
from tke house at half-past six, and quitting the 
fielé at half-past seven; and then volunteers were 
called for who would promise to attend during the 
season. More than seventy promptly gave their 
names, and thus was ensured the harvesting of 
our peas, without any toil, repulsive or compulsive. 
The combination of young and old of both sexes, 
in the freedom of family love, is the grand se- 
cret of attractive industry. It is the abolition of 
hard work. Our usual reading, from seven till a 
quarter before eight, will be suspended during the 
season of ‘ P. B.s’; also the musical classes and 
soirees immediately after supper. In the quiet 
that reigns, we hear only children’s voices in the 
yard, droppings of the fountain, and the universal 
music of nature. There are no visitors in the 
garden. At this season we are subject toa tide 
and flow of visitors who appear to take a great 
deal of pleasure perambulating our grounds and 
making acrystal-palace show of us. There is 
nothing so wonderful in our grounds certainly, as to 
command so inuch attention, We have a pretty 
flower garden to be sure, which is just now sweet 
with roses and pinks, and gay with rose-peonies 
and canterbury bells ; and we have nurseries and 
orchards, and akitchen garden, that do some 
honor to the care and skill bestowed on them, 
and make pleasant surroundings for our home. 
But people like to go into the house too, and in- 
spect our household arrangements and domestic 
operations—see our kitchen, oven, laundry, &c. 
Here, again, there is very little that is new and 
wonderful to show. We hope in a new house by 
and by to have all the modern economies of mam- 
moth establishments, but now we get along with 
our great family more by organization, and the 
ingenuities and impromptus of love as it were, 
than by the mechanical conveniences which are 
available to large combinations. But besides see- 
ing the house and garden, visitors have some curi- 
osity, no doubt, to see apeople of whom there is 
so much strange report, good and evil, and who 
present at least the singular phenomenon of forty 
or fifty families united inone. They see a house 
without servants, yet lacking no service ; a plant- 
ation without hirelings or slaves, yet not lacking 
workmen ; shops without employees, but not with- 
out men at the bench and forge. They see in- 
dustrial arrangements which combine the sexes 
more than is usual elsewhere—adaptations and 
harmonies in labor which make it natural and 
easy for men and women and children to work 
together. They see women with short dresses 
and short hair; and our Community professes in 
this at least to set a good and rational example. 
O the inelegance of hoops and long skirts, not to 
say any thingof their inconvenience! It was 
shockingly displayed in our garden a day or two 
since, where a bevy of young ladies were caught ina 
shower. They were obliged to hold up their muslin 
trains from sweeping the walk,and in drawing them 
round before, it made their hoops, with a great 
mass of incumbent petticoat-cotton, stand out in 
front, and flop one side and the other, in a very 
ungraceful manner. What could be more incon- 
gruous with outdoor recreation than the pre- 
sent fashion of skirts? In the carriage even, 
they must be odious; but fora pic-nic in the 
woods, or anything of that kind, perfectly intol- 
erable. Adieu forever to all romance—rustic, sy]- 
van, pastoral, arcadian. Vulgar, hum-drum stupidi- 
ty must be the result of continuing this fashion.— 
In this beautiful summer greenness, when the 
woods, and brooks, and dells, and meadows, in- 
vite us with the voice of heaven to childlike en- 
joyment, it is painful to think how fashion im- 
mures the sex. They are twice imprisoned—in 
the house, and in their hoops, But to return to 
things around me; a party of twenty or more are 
just returned from a fishing excursion to Oneida 
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Lake. We inquire, What luck? ‘0, not much 
in fishing, but we had a pleasant sail” &c., &e.— 
And here come the pea-picking volunteers. with 
spoils, we are happy to report, to the amount of 
12 bushels.——‘ Have you been down to the 
Suspension Bridge?’ one and another asks of us 
these days. ‘Do you really mean a suspension 
bridge. or is it only your fancy to call it so ?/— 
Yes, that is the right name ; midst all our sum- 
mer enterprize, we have spanned the creek with 
two suspension bridges ; une conducting to a sec- 
tion of our new farm, and the other to the ‘Is- 
land.’ The upholding wires are not drawn over 
a tower, but fastened on each side to the ends of 
arod of iron, whick is driven through the body 
of atree. They are for pedestrians, simply, and 
are suspended above danger from freshets. Be- 
sides their use, they add to the romance of our 
walks and scenery, and will be favorite resorts. 

Wednesday, 15.—The following item, written 
sportively by one of the printing-office corps for 
the amusement of the family, was read this eve- 
ning along with the newspaper reports: 

Acciwent—FortunaTr Escare.—On Saturday 
afternoon, July 11th, on the occasion of a picnic 
excursion, arranged by the Oneida Association at 
a grove on what is called ‘the Island,’ on the 
Community domain, the new Suspension Bridge 
lately built by the Community across the Oneida 
Creek, gave way while several of the company 
were crossing, precipitating them into the stream 
beneath. Fortunately no hives were lost. Many 
friends were near at hand to render assistance, 
had it been needed, and we do not learn that 
any serious consequences were experienced 
by the persons who fell with the bridge, 
except a thorough wetling, which after all 
might prove more salubrious than otherwise.— 
The cause of the accident is supposed to have 
been, the defective quality of the iron employed 
in constructing the work ; and possibly also some 
defect in the manner of securing the cables on 
which the structure rested—owing to the inex- 
perience of the architects, this being, it is said, 
the first suspension bridge of any considerable 
magnitude, ever built by them. We understand 
that the damage to the bridge has been since fully 
repaired, and crossing vesumed. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Springwater, N. Y., July 8, 1837. 

Dear Frienps:—In publishing to the world a 
free gospel, and pointing men to Jesus Christ as 
the only name given under heaven whereby we 
can be saved, my heart beats in unison with 
yours. Having tasted of redeeming love, my heart 
pants for more of that grace that bringeth salva- 
tion. While I am thankful for that degree of 
faith and hope which a kind and loving Parent 
has been pleased to bestow, my soul yet longs for 
larger draughts of that crystal stream that flows 
from the fountain of God. Believing that the 
aspirations of the human soul for greater attain- 
ments in wisdom, knowledge and happiness, were 
not given in vain, and that the desires which in- 
spire men’s hearts to be more completely con- 
formed to the image of God, will not be disap- 
pointed of their object, I joyfully and hopefully 
launch my bark upon that stream that flows ever 
onward, and onward, towards that great ocean of 
love, where the weary spirit may be at rest, 
where the dark, turbid waters of sin and selfish- 
ness will never roll; and where the spirits of the 
redeemed, with angels and pure intelligences of 
heaven, will meet harmoniously, to learn the 
wonders and celebrate the praises of God and the 
Lamb forever. 

I feel conscious, in some small degree, of the 
value of the unspeakable gift which the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we may be called 
(and that we may be indeed,) the sons and daugh- 
ters of the Lord Almighty. And for these un- 
merited favors at the hands of a beneficent 
Creator, my heart overflows with gratitude 
to him anil love to all the creatures of his care, 
the workmanship of his hands. 

I would further express to you my thanks for 
sending me the Circular. The ‘Wome Talks’ 
are particularly instructive to me, serving to nerve 
up the soul to action in the great battle of life. 
I like it generally ; yet I peruse with peculiar in- 
terest the ‘ Journal’ it contains of Oneida life, as 
it exbibits society under a phase that 1s not com- 
mvn in the world. Truth-telling, or free criti- 
cism as the regulator, and love as the cementing 
bond of union in society, is what the cold and 
isolated creeds of mammonism do not teach. 

I enclose one dollar for the Circular, hoping 
that the friends employed in its publication 
will not grow weary in their labor of love—in 
making distribution so freely of the work of 
their hands. They will, I doubt not, look for 
their reward, nut in the ‘circvlating medium’ 
that obtains in this world, but rather, in win- 
ning willing hands and sympathetic hearts, to 
the cause of goodness against evil, of truth 
against error. Yours truly,—H. D. H. 


Baldwinsville, N. Y., July, 7, 1857. 

Dear Frienps :—I feel thankful to God, and to 
you as his people, for the benefit I have received 
from the Circular and your other publications. 
The Circular comes to ms like a friend. It light- 
ens my pathway; it encourages and strengthens 
my faith ; it settles and improves my weak and 
erring mind. In fact it supplies the very food 
for which my soul has longed for years. I verily 
believe Mr. Noyes to be a man chosen of God to 





preach the gospel in its purity, and that your As- 
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sociation is the commencment of the kingdom of 
God on earth, And may God speed the day 
when its principles shall be embraced, and its in- 
fluence extend throughout the world. Would 
that I could be with you in your every-day gath- 
erings and inhale that blessed spirit that teaches 
and enables man to love his neighbor as himself. 
I desire you to aid me by your prayers, that I 
may be one with you in Christ.—s. a. c. 





Dialogue. 

Rosetta.—-O Mrs N., only come to the 
window, and sce what a splendid carriage has 
just stopped at our gate! And the company, 
only look! there are nearly a dozen of them ; 
how splendidly they are dressed; and those 
two little cherub children, one would almost 
think they were fairies. I should like to be 
the one to wait on them. I am almost tempted 
to envy Mrs. B. 

Mrs. N.——Dear Rosetta, I am sorry to see 
you so easily fascinated by worldly pomp and 
vain show; by costly dress and finery ; you 
cannot, I am sure, think that sach superficial 
things, give any permanent happiucss, or satis- 
fy the cravings of the heart. 

R.—Oh no ; but somehow I love to see fine 
things, good style of dress, and even orna- 
ments, such as gold chains, rings and jewels. 
I know they cannot give happiness, and are 
really of no value ; but can I help loving to 
see them ? 

Mrs. N.—I dont know as you are to be 
blamed ; and I would not have you suffer con- 
demnation for feeling as you do; many older 
persons are doubtless affected in the same way, 
to some extent. Our education in the world 
has given many of us an undue estimate of 
dress and its appendages; and our tastes need 
to be corrected before we can judge what is 
really beautiful. Do you think, Rosetta, that 
any of your companions, those you love, are 
ugly ? 

R.—No indeed! Ido not think anything 
about it. 1 only know that I love them dearly. 

Mrs. N.—And yet they might be consid- 
ered very-plain looking by those who do not 
love them as you do. I think we shal! come 
{o feel that whatever is good and useful, is also 
truly beautiful. 

i?.—I am sometimes tempted to wish that 
I could go into the world, where I could be 
free from all restraint, and enjoy its pleasures 
and luxuries. I have this desire the strongest 
when I am under trial and criticism. I know 
the feeling is wrong, and I struggle against it, 
and try to overcome it. I know it is best that 
I should remain here; and I could not part 
from the friends I love so well,and who I be- 
lieve are desirous to promote my eternal well- 
being. I feel bad about it, because I know it 
is ingratitude to them and to God. 

Mrs. N.—Much of the treuble of which 
you complain, arisesfrom your youth and inex- 
perience, and a wrong and one-sided view of 
the world’s enjoyment. From your point of 
view you see only the bright side of the pic- 
ture. The poor, the oppressed, the sick and 
suffering, do not come under your observation ; 
they do not visit our domain. Besides, we 
know little of the restlessness of spirit, and sor- 
row of heart that wrankle in the bosom of many 
that move in the higher walks of life. How- 
ever agreeable and prosperous a person’s exter- 
nal circumstances, he cannot be happy in any 
sense, without reconciliation to God, and an 
assurance of his favor; but with that assur- 
ance, together with the belief that ‘all things 
work for good,’ he can be contented, and even 
happy, in the midst of severe trial. But real- 
ly, Rosetta, do you know how many things we 
have to be thankful for here, and how blessed 
we are, in temporal, as well as spiritual things ? 

R.—O yes! Dear Mrs. N., Iam the great- 
est part of the time very thankful that my 
parents took me here with them. I do be- 
lieve that I am a great deal happier even now, 
than I should bave been had I remained in the 
world. With Christ for my friend, my hap- 
piness will increase continually: I have no un- 
certainties to alarm me, no fears for the future. 

Mrs. N.—Unlike you, I had considerable 
experience in the world, before I connected 
myself with the Association. I had wealth 








and friends ; but my heart was turned toward 
Christ, with an intense longing to know the 
truth and be saved. And though I have 
at times suffered intensely since joining, I have 
never once regretted the course I then took ; 
but I thank God without ceasing, that he gives 
me courage to renounce the world, and place 
myself in cireumstances favorable to spiritua! 


gees. But here comes Mrs B.; we wil! 
ear what she has to say. 


Mrs. N.—Do take a seat Mrs B., you lool: 
tired. Rosetta has been talking about you, and 
was almost disposed to envy you. 

Mrs B.—I am indeed tired, in body and 
spirit, and am sometimes tempted to think I 
have ahard time, especially when it so happen: 
as to-day, that I have no one to help me. 

K.—But is it not a great pleasure to you to 
walk around with such fine company ? 

Mrs. B.~-It is far from desirable, in itself 
considered, I assure you. With the feeling 
that it is duty, and for the public interest, I 
do it cheerfully, but upon no other considera- 
tion could I be persuaded to spend my time in 
thisway. I go the same round, tell the same 
story, with little variation, and answer the same 
questions many times a day; and though the 
company are generally of the better classes, 
and treat me with civility and respect, yet the 
business ef waiting on them so much, is often 
tedious and tiresome. The other day I walk- 
ed over the gardens and grounds with differ- 
ent companies full two hours without intermis- 
sion. After the carriages disappeared, I threw 
myself upon the bed, hoping to get a little 
rest. I had just fallen into a sweet sleep when 
a fresh company arrived, and I was obliged to 
go the rounds again. 

R.—But does it not afford you some pleas- 
ure to see so many new things ? 

Mrs. B.—That gives me little satisfaction. 
I am oftened pained exceedingly to see so much 
attention paid to external adorning, while the 
salvation of the soul, so all-absorbing with us, 
is neglected, or wholly forgotten. 

Mrs. N.—I hope Rosetta will lay these 
things to heart, and when tempted with 
hankerings for worldly enjoyments, she will 
reflect upon Christ’s words: ‘ What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’ For all apparent 
good that we surrender for Christ’s sake, if we 
are faithful to his interests, we shall receive 
an hundred-fold of happiness that will be sub- 
stantial and abiding.—r. y. 5. 





God is Strongest. 

It is a commonly received doctrine, and 
one which has a degree of truth in it, 
according to the usual course of things 
in this world, that temporal prosperity 
and worldly honors are the rewards which 
Satan holds out to men as a temptation 
to serve him, and that hardship and con- 
tumely in this life are the grievous fruits 
of devotion to Christ and his interests. 
However true this may be in the false 
state of things in which the world is in- 
volved, yet if we examine closely into 
the unperverted natural laws which God 
has instituted, we shall discover that the 
general tendency is in the opposite direc- 
tion, and that all sorts of blessings, tem- 
poral as well as spiritual, follow as the 
natural fruits of devotion to God and his 
interests. We may reason somewhat in 
the following strain : 

The Bible tells us that God is love — 
His inherent tendency is towards harmo- 
nious unity—towards bringing together 
and constructing, instead of separating 
and destroying. It isin this unitizing, 
constructing, or in other words, loving op- 
eration, that all human wealth and hap- 
piness consist. The growing corn, the 
budding flower, and the swelling fruit, 
are examples in the natural world, of 
that loving power which ministers to 
happiness, The combinations for cone 
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structing railroads, bridges, canals, &c., 
are examples in society, of the beneficial 
working of the principle of harmonious 
combination. We may assume then, as 
an unvarying rule, that whatever is of 
a constructive character, whatever tends 
to bring together into a higher form the 
means of human happiness is essentially 
good. Every attainment of the unitary, 
harmonizing principle, in temporal, as 
well as in spiritual things, whether it is 
an invention of a labor-saving machine, 
or the softening of men’s hearts by the 
love of Christ, is a victory of good over 
evil. However much these attainments 
may be fcr the present perverted by the 
wicked one, they are valuable material, 
which will eventually find a place in the 
kingdom which Christ is establishing. 

The time is coming, and now is, when 
Christ can hold out to his followers an 
offer infinitely more tempting than any 
that Satan has ever made. Even in his 
own time he could say to his disiples, 
‘There is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake 
and the gospel’s, but he shall recieve an 
hundred-fold, now in this time, houses, 
and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, 
and children, and lands, with persecu- 
tions ; and in the world to come eternal 
life.’ And can we not testify from the 
evidence of our daily experience, that this 
promise holds good in our own time ? 

Is it not practically true, not only in 
spiritual, but in external business mat- 
ters, that in proportion as we progress 
in the study of unity and organization 
among ourselves, in the spirit of freedom, 
we are prosperous? For instance, we 
wish to accomplish some undertaking, 
such as building a new house. All can 
see that we shall be successful in propor- 
tion as we possess the faculty of agree- 
ment and organization, combined with 
the highest intelligence there isamong 
us. So the desire for the good things of 
this life acts as a direct incentive to the 
cultivation of the faculty of agreement, 
and organization. It is something in 
this way that Christ is holding out to the 
whole world the strongest inducement to 
yield itself up to his organizing and har- 
monizing spirit. It is in this way that 
Christ is enabled to outbid Satan in con- 
tending forthe mastery of this world ; 
and it is in this way that good is stron- 
ger than evil. ‘He that spared not his 
own son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also freely give 
us all things.’—H. J. 8. 








Paul, Christ’s Amanuensis. 

The thought has interested me, that 
Christ never wrote any thing—that his 
instructions were exclusively oral. But 
on considering the matter, we find that 
although he never wrote himself, his mind 
is abundantly manifested in the writings 
of Paul and others. Indeed so evidently 
inspired are those productions, that we 
need not hesitate as to their authorship. 
For as Jesus spake as never man spake, 
so Paul wrote asnever man wrote. In- 
deed his commission as an apostle to the 
Gentiles is couched in the following terms: 
‘ But rise and stand upon thy feet : for I 
have appeared unto thee for this purpose, 
to make thee a minister and a witness 
both of these things which thou hast seen, 
and of those things in which I will appear 
unto thee ;’ &c. Christ has also said to 





the other apostles: ‘The Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, whom I will 
send unto you, he shall teach you al 
things’—‘ shall lead you into all truth.’ 
Accordingly, we have a mine of spiritual 
wealth, in the breathings of those heaven- 
inspired men. 

1 was led into this train of thought by 
noticiug the vigor ot one of those many 
passages that sorefresh us with their 
life-giving energy. It occurs in Phil. 3: 
7—14. ‘But what things were gain to 
me, those I counted loss for Christ. Yea 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord :’ &c. Another 
glowing passage occurs in Gal. 2: 20: ‘I 
am crucified with Christ : nevertheless I 
live : yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which I now live in the flesh, 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me.’ 

These are but samples of the vitality 
that pervades the whole. Life it is, that 
animates the writer—and that life, no 
less than the life of Christ. We need 
not wonder then at Paul’s confession of 
him—to which we are more especially 
directed in Rom. 10.9. Most encourag- 
ing it is to us to follow in his steps. In- 
deed we shall have to learn, sooner or 
later, that it is only by putting on Christ, 
that we can be so possessed by him as 
to be no longer at the mercy of other 
influences, And this act of union with 
Him is so deep an affair, that like Paul, 
we shall be driven to it, only when we 
find it hard to ‘kick against the pricks.’ 
The more vividly we can realize Christ’s 
authorship throughout the New Testa- 
ment, the more directly will it affect our 
hearts ; and Paul’s complete identifica- 
tion with Him, so repeatedly set forth 
by himself, should leave no room for us 
to doubt it.—nr. 8. D.. 





Municipal Corruption. 
The following extract of a discourse delivered by 
Henry Ward Beecher in Plymouth church, on 
municipal corruptions, we cut from the New-York 


Tribune, of the 8th inst: 

In this City of New-York there is no Jaw that 
seeks public virtue that can be administered if it 
ousts vested selfishness. 

No law that attempts to abate gross recklessness 
can maintain itself. The people will pass wise 
and needed laws, and then leave them without a 
public sentiment; and a law without public senti- 
ment about it is like a child born into an exhausted 
air-receiver—it dies for want of air. The officers 
appointed to execute laws betray and destroy 
them. Government, no longer a terror to evil 
docrs, spreads a shield broad enough to protect 
the whole orb of municipal corruption. Justice 
is weakened every where, and in some of her 
powers is utterly destroyed, * * * * 

Such has been the fate of laws that were de- 
vised and enacted for the public good. They have 
never been carried out; while other laws, that 
were 4 disgrace and shame to the Christianity of 
the age, never found lack of men in authority who 
would enforce them, even againet all contravening 
higher law, and in outrage of every sentiment of 
humanity. When, in 1850, a law was passed 
striking at the heart of individual liberty and 
security; destroying most sacred safeguards of 
personal rights ; putting it in the power of an un- 
principled claimant to swear away a man’s liberty, 
and bribing the Commissioners to,that side by a 
double fee for conviction—a law that was ab- 
horrent to religion—revolting to any educated 
idea of justice—that carried untold alarm, suffer- 
ing, and distress among tens of thousands of poor 
and defenceless creatures; when that law was 
passed, public meetings were called, committees 
were appointed, and that was to be enforced.— 
Nay, hundreds of pulpits fulminated against the 
agietion which it naturally created in the minds 
of good men and true, and asserted the doctrine 
that there is no law above the Constitution, and 
that the Fugitive Slave Bill was to be obeyed 
notwithstandding the “higher law.” Hundreds 
of pulpits in New-York, during that excitement, 
adopted or tacitly consented to the heresy that 
the fear of God must give way to the fear of 
men! 

What is to be said of the moral character of 
the municipal government for the past ten years? 
Who can sufficiently characterize it as to neglect 
of duty, to malfeasance, to bribery and corruption, 
to the most systematic robbery, to the prostitution 











of law and! government for the protection of in. 
iquity ! 

What is to be the effect of this prevailing state 
of things? What isto be its effect upon the 
moral character of the young, who are growing 
up in the midst of such influences? Our banks, 
our insurance companies, our merchants, are seek- 
ing,as with alighted candle, for young men 
whom they can trust; and not being able to find 
them, they attempt to secure themselves against 
fraud by heaping up bonds and by setting vigilant 
watch, and by taking every precaution against 
false entries and forged checks. But all this 
keen-eyed vigilance will fail. It cannot make up 
for a lack of honesty and integrity in the young 
men who are watched. Young men must not 
need to be watched; yet to this end they must 
be trustworthy. But what do we see? We see 
mercartile men, their employers, going in a great 
multitude into Castle Garden, and there publicly 
and before al! the world, denying the doctrine 
that the willof God is superior to the laws of 
men, and that reverence for the higher law must 
give way before an infamous enactment of the 
United States Congress. We see the very mer- 
chants who are going about hunting for young 
men of moral principle, setting their faces right 
against moral principle. We see them using all 
their power and influence—with the insane idea 
that they are thus contributing to their interests 
—to undermine honesty and virtue in the com- 
munity by putting honesty and manliness below 
par and giving the premium to successful selfish- 
ness, which they thus strive to make if not hon- 
orable at least respectable. But all this, so far 
from contributing to their interests, lowers the 
tone of the public conscience, takes away the 
turpitude of national sins, holds out brilliant 
promises for selfishness and corruption; and as a 
consequence, in its effect upon individual men, 
and particularly the young, will make them every 
day more difficult to be trusted, and commerce 
more and more insecure. It is the height of folly 
in a merchant to deny or ignore the higher law, 
for it is alone un the basis of reverence for the 
higher law that commerce can stand. Lower-law 
doctrine should be accounted a heresy, not only in 
the church, but in the counting-room. 

His concluding remarks were on the Remedy. 
We must not begin, he said, by reénacting new 
laws. That will do but little until men are found 
who will evecule the laws. The remedy is to go 
back of this, and must consist in a better educa- 
tion of the peop'e. They must be elevated; and 
to this end the Gospel must be preached. There 
are heathen about us to be preached to, and I, 
said he, can preach to them without going off this 
platform. The Gospel is the remedy, and it 
must be preached in the pulpit, in the store, in 
the streets—everywhere. Every Christian man 
is a commissioned preacher, and he should go 
forth on his mission. Men must be taught that 
Christianity does not mean mere doctrine, but 
that it also includes practice. The Gospel must 
not be preached simply as a beautiful philosophy, 
but as a system of truths for practical life and 
conduct, not simply in men as individuals, but 
also in men as communities and nations. It is 
the duty of every Christian man, asa good citi- 
zen, to be watchful of the welfare of his country, 
and of its growth, not only in commercial pros- 
perity but also moral purity. 





The Christian Sabbath=--Its Abuse. 


In our youth, we were taught to ‘keep the 
Sabbath day ;’ and as long as we considered it 
—as we were taught to consider it—sacred 
time, we cheerfully acquiesced, and even after 
we began to entertain doubts of its being a 
divine command addressed to the followers of 
Christ—the impression remaining that its ex- 
ternal observance was morally and physically 
beneficial to man—we could have nothing to 
object to it. But when we find that fanaticism 
and intolerance are using this day as one of the 
means of usurping dominion over the minds of 
men, of riveting the fetters of soul-slavery, we 
thins it time to stand up and question its _pro- 
priety. Formerly, when we heard the ‘ sanctity 
of the Sabbath’ so loudly and so confidently 
proclaimed, we did suppose that the Church 
had some authority for the dogma ; that it was 
one of those religious doctrines that were legiti- 
mately established at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and that our ignorance of’ its foundation 
was to be ascribed to our not beiug versed iv 
theological science. But we find it stated by 
Macaulay, in his History of England, (Vol. I., 
page 40, Harper, 1849,) that, ‘in defiance of 
the express and reiterated declarations of 
Luther and Calvin, they (the extreme Puri- 
tans) turned the weekly festival by which the 
Chureh had, from primitive times, commemo- 
rated the resurrection of her Lord, into a 
Jewish Sabbath.’ This being the case, we 
were naturally led to inquire into the institution 
of the Jewish Sabbath a little more closely. 
Moses tells us all we know, or can know on the 
subject, and from him we learn that God in- 
stituted the Sabbath, defining the time, the 
seventh day, and giving a specific reason for 
selecting the seventh day, dictating the man- 
ner in which it should be observed, in plain 
and unequivocal terms. (Genesis 2: 3, and 
Exodus 20: 8—11.) 


‘Now that day, that God-appointed day, the | Si, 


Church neither ‘keeps nor pretends to keep, 
but has selected Another day, regardless of the 
reason piven by God for his selection of a 








un ____) 


certain day, ard invested with a part of the 
ceremonial sanctity of the real Sabbath, that is, 
of the day God commanded to be kept asa 
day of rest, because He had on that day rested 
from the work of creation. There is no room 
for inference or doubt on this subject. If God 
did not appoint the seventh day as the Sabbath, 
and for the reason stated, then was no Sabbath 
ever appointed, it being the only idea of a 
Sabbath ever revealed or communicated to 
man. Now we ask, by what authority does 
the Church take anuther day, and for other rea - 
sons clothe it with the sanctity that God invest- 
ed His day with ? If authority for observing 
any day as Sabbath, be sought for in the teach- 
ing of Christ, we think it can not be found, 
either in the shape of direct command, or of 
logical inference ; but in respect to the latter, 
the contrary appears to be the better estab- 
lished. In the account given of the reply of 
Christ to one who inquired what he should do, 
that he might ‘ enter into life,’ namely that he 
should ‘ keep the commandments,’ and on his 
asking which, Christ enumerates all of them 
excepting that to keep the Sabbath-day. (Mat- 
thew 19: 16—22.; Does this appear as though 
he appointed any day, or considered any day 
as essentially holy, as ‘his day?’ In support 
of this negative view, are we not taught by all 
he said and did, that his religion was one of 
reason, sentiment, and feeling, in strongly 
contrasted opposition to external forms and 
observances? In short, we are not aware of 
the existence of any authority for the institu- 
tion of the ‘ Christian Sabbath,’ as it is called, 
but the simple historical fact, that Christ rose 
from the dead on the first day of the weck, and 
that on one occasion, the disciples were together 
on that day. Now as it regards the former 
fact, it is sufficient to say that it lacks all that 
is necessary to establish a requirement of obe- 
dience to the doctrine which the Church holds ; 
and of the latter, that it amounts to nothing. 
Probably they were together on other days of 
the week, and that we should have been inform- 
ed of it, had their historian thought it a matter 
of sufficient importance to be recorded. In 
short it appears to us that this Christian Sab- 
bath’ is altogether a gratuitous affair—a work 
of supererogation—an attempt to botch and 
mend the doctrines of Christ, to make them 
keep up with the ‘ progress’ of man’s ‘ many 
inventions’—like the attempt of some of the 
teetotal abstinence apostles, to prove that the 
wine which Christ on various occasions blessed 
and used, coudd not have contained: any alcohol. 

But if the doctrine in question had been 
merely a speculative one, we should not have 
given ourself the trouble of attemptiog to con- 
fute it. Ithas another, and a more important 
aspect, when viewed in relation to the affairs of 
civil government, and personal freedom of ac- 
tion. As far as men voluntarily set apart the 
first day of the week for religious purposes, 
so far from objecting to it, we heartily concur 
with the great body of Protestants, in viewing 
it as suitable, and of beneficial tendency, pro- 
vided the practice does not tend to degenerate 
into a religion of outward forms and ceremonies, 
which we conceive to be essentially opposed to 
the religion which Christ taught. But when, 
as at the present day, itis sought to make 
the observance of the day ccercive—when the 
civil power is solicited to ordain by special and 
various enactments, that to be holy which God 
did not pronounce holy, and to inflict penalties 
in his name, which he never authorized, we 
think the lovers of civil.freedom are called 
upon to distinguish between what God and 
what man requires.— The Scalpel. 





Thinker and Doer. 
One sits at home with bold impassive brow, 
Bent on the eloquence of lifeless letters ; 
Noting man’s thoughts from mind’s first dawn till 
now, 

Where truth seems Heaven-inspired to burst her 
fetters. 

Another plies the force of stalwort limbs, 

And keen wit, sharpened by the whirl of action. 
For midnight lore, no studious lamp he trims, 
Curtained and muffled from the world’s distraction. 
Two destinies—converging to one end, 

The glorious issue of all human labor : 

Where in harmonious union softly blend 


The praise of God, the profit of our neighbor. 
[.Anonymous.] 





Co Correspondents. 

E. P., Verona, N. ¥.—Your communication was duly received 
and read. As it is not thought best to publish it in the Ovreu- 
lar (partly on account of its length,) we will return it to you 
if you will notify us that such is your wish. 

G. G., Bishop Hill, Ill.—We have published no Annual Re- 
port for 1856: but the ‘Extra’ Circular which we send you 
herewith, will answer many of your questions. You ask, ‘Do 
you mean all you say in Bible Communism?’ Yes. Read the 

mphiet through again, Test t in hand, with a single 
wish to learn the truth ; and then let us know if you find any- 





thing very objectionable in it. 
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